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“The spirit and purpose of the reform [in the civil service] 
should be observed in @// executive appointments ; and all laws 
at variance with the object of existing reform legislation should 
be repealed, to the end that the dangers to free institutions which 
lurk in the power of official patronage may be wisely and effectu- 
ally avoided.” — Republican National Platform, Chicago, 1888. 

“In appointments to every grade and department, fitness, 
and not party service, should be the essential and discriminating 
test, and jidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure of office. 
Only the interest of the public service should suggest removals 
from office.” — President Harrison’s Letter of Acceptance. 





THE MONTH. 


Crivit ServicE REForM in the National Government seems 
to be gaining strength. Commissioner Roosevelt is certainly 
the right man in the right place. He appears to be a successful 
physician, infusing new life into the reform. He is crushing out 
some germs of disease which have been threatening its healthy 
development by the investigations at New York, Troy, In- 
dianapolis, and Milwaukee. Mr. Thompson also deserves great 
credit because, though a Democrat, he has helped to expose 
evasions of the law which have taken place under the Demo- 
cratic administration. Indeed, the thoroughly non-partisan 
character of these investigations has been one of their most 
notable features, and one which it is most refreshing to behold. 
These investigations showed irregularities under both Repub- 
lican and Democratic rule; and yet the only instance in which 
the Commission did not fully agree was in the amount of blame 
that should be attached to one individual. That the evil ex- 
isted, they all agreed. 


UsEFUL as these investigations are, however, the Commission 
for their regular daily work need more funds. The examina- 
tions are now held and the papers marked, as a rule, by the 
local boards, which are made up of officials in the custom- 
houses and post-offices, who have to mark the papers without 
extra pay, outside of office hours, in the evenings or on Sun- 
days. The Commission should have the power to appoint and 
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pay impartial persons to do the work in a proper manner. 
Some of the examinations are held for positions requiring 
physical as well as mental ability, such as of letter-carriers, 
and others who have to lift sacks of letters, etc. ‘These should 
have to pass a physical examination under a competent phy- 
sician, as the police and firemen in New York and Boston have 
to. All this, however, requires more money. ‘The office in 
Washington is some thirty days behind in its work, and the 
clerks are employed over hours. Indeed, there is no depart- 
ment of the government that is so starved as this is. Both 
parties are responsible for this want of funds. The Republi- 
can Senate are on record just as much as the Democratic 
House. Let all reformers join in the hue and cry for more ap- 
propriations for the Civil Service Commission, and let each 
Congressman’s action in the matter be carefully noted. 


SPEAKING of the results of the recent investigations, Mr. 
Roosevelt went on to say: “If I could get at them, I would 
take in the fourth-class postmasters, too. I think that at pres- 
ent there are more Congressmen who keep in power because 
they know how to thanipulate fourth-class post-offices than 
because they render good service to the country; and, when 
you see a Congressman from a country district denouncing the 
Civil Service Reform Law, you may conclude that that man 
devotes his time to peddling patronage, and not his talents and 
energies to the service of the republic.” As we have before 
remarked, our reform would be but half accomplished if all 
other officials in the service were included within the rules and 
the fourth-class postmasters still left as Congressional pat- 
ronage. 


THE fourth-class postmasters continue to be changed at 
about the same rate. During the week ending June 15, no 
less than 1,012 were “ separated ” from the service. 


A QUESTION has arisen as to when the four-year term begins. 
This is quite important if officials are to be kept in to the end 
of their terms. Does the term begin with the original appoint- 
ment, or on confirmation by the Senate? . With appointments 
made during adjournments of the Senate, there would be a dif- 
ference of many months, according to which rule was followed. 


Durinc June, Mr. Oberly, the commissioner of Indian affairs, 
has resigned by “ veguest” ; and Colonel Thomas J. Morgan, of 
Rhode Island, has been put in his place. The latter is a good 
appointment, so far as any new appointment was necessary ; 
and the one recommended by the Indian Rights Association in 
case Mr. Oberly should not be retained. Mr. Oberly had been a 
most efficient man, thoroughly interested in the good of the In- 
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dians, and in full accord with the Indian Rights Association ; 
but Mr. Cheriy was a Uemocrat. His retention was strongly 
urged, not only on account of his long experience, good inten- 
tions and ability, bus also kecause keeping in a Democrat would 
be an exatapie oi non-partisanship that could not fail to have a 
beneficial e‘fect va the whole service. To put out Mr. Oberly, 
and even to put ia his place a man who, when he learns the 
ropes, will be equally good, but simply because the former is a 
Democrat and the latter a Republican, is an instance of making 
changes for something else than the good of the service. As 
far as acts speak louder than words, this is proclaiming that 
party affiliations, and not the good of the service, are to dictate 
appointments and removals. 





Ir is worthy of note that the Indian Rights Association, 
which began with the one idea of benefiting the Indian, has 
come to the conclusion that this can be done only after civil 
service reform is established in the Indian Department. As 
their secretary says: “ Free the Indian service from the control 
of partisan politics from the top throughout, and make all 
appointments and removals in the service depend solely upon 
good character and efficiency. When such a policy is seriously 
adopted and pursued, the Indian service will emerge from the 
depths to which it has fallen, its miserable crimes and ineffi- 
ciencies will disappear, and it will take its place by the side 
of the many great business and charitable enterprises which 
American citizens, in their private capacity, have found them- 
selves eminently capable of conducting.” 





So, wiTH those who desire to improve the postal service, the 
conclusion is that little can be done until politics and the post- 
office are divorced. Any one interested in legislation for the 
general good is sure to find that Congressmen are so absorbed 
in the distribution of patronage that they have little time to 
devote to making laws; while any student of American institu- 
tions, like Mr. Bryce, who wants to know why the United 
States does not send her representative men to Congress, comes 
to the conclusion, as he does in his “ American Common- 
wealth,” that the main reason is the debasing tendencies of 
the spoils system. 





SomE people have a peculiarly frank way of stating their 
views, like our friend Hon. Webster Flannagan, of Texas, who 
bluntly asked in a national Republican convention, “ What are 
we here for, if not for the offices?” This is preferable to the 
artful dodges of other people, and we have to thank our excel- 
lent Governor Ames for showing how plainly he puts party 
service ahead of any special fitness. In indorsing Colonel 
John Warren for an appointment, he wrote, “I have known 
Colonel Warren for a great many years as an active member of 
the Republican party, and I recommend him for any federal 
position to which he may aspire.” 

As no man can have special fitness for avy kind of office to 
which he may aspire, it becomes clear that the universal qualifi- 
cation is being “an active member of the Republican party.” 





JupGE Barnard, in the case of J. D. Williams v. The Pough- 
keepsie Civil Service Board in New York, decided that, if an 
applicant can show that he has passed an examination in all 
its branches, he is entitled to be placed on the eligible lists ; 
that it is not discretionary with the board ; and that the court 
will grant a remedy in such a case. 








GENERAL CouLTER, of Ohio, the new sixth auditor appointed 
under President Harrison, caused the dismissal of the deputy 
auditor, chief clerk, and nine of the chiefs of divisions. He 
says they are all capable men, and that there is no objection 
against them, except that they are Democrats. 

When questioned about these removals, he is credibly re- 
ported as saying, “ That’s what we are here for, and it’s about 
time that the men who did the horn-blowing during the last 
campaign should have something to show for their labor.” 





THE spoilsmen are becoming more and more outspoken, and 
subordinates under this administration freely say they are mak- 
ing changes solely on party grounds; and the worst of it is 
that they are not being rebuked by the administration. Post- 
master Wallace, of Indianapolis, was called to account, and 
made to retract by the President, and for that the administra- 
tion deserves full credit; but in that instance Mr. Wallace had 
proposed to disobey the Civil Service Law, and the retraction 
was a guarded one, having reference only to such positions as 
were within the civil service rules. 





INDEED, it is no use in our trying to make out that, in the 
executive appointments outside the rules, “the spirit and pur- 
pose of the reform ” is being generally observed. 





Mr. Bonaparte, the leading civil service reformer of Mary- 
land, supported Mr. Harrison for President, and so did the 
editors of the Civil Service Chronicle, published at Indianapolis ; 
and yet they all agree with us in the above opinion. Of course, 
such a man as the President at the head of the nation is sure 
to make many admirable appointments, and will try to avoid 
any very bad ones; but who can deny that the appointments 
and removals outside those places covered by the Civil Service 
Law are not dictated by party consideration ? 





A NUMBER of the mayors of cities in New York State met the 
Civil Service Commission at Albany on June 25. Only one 
showed any friendliness to the reform. Many admitted they 
had done very little to carry out the law, because it was their 
belief that it “ could do no good.” 





WE are fortunate in Massachusetts in having the enforcement 
of the law in the cities as well as in the State all under one 
Commission, appointed by the governor. In this way, the rules 
are uniform, the examinations are all under the control of one 
chief examiner, and there is only one Commission to be respon- 
sible for the whole. 





Tue bill which the Massachusetts Civil Service Commission 
had drawn for the purpose of defining more clearly the prefer- 
ences due to those veterans who pass the examinations, and to 
which the House had attached some very vicious amendments 
after the bill had passed the Senate, was finally passed on the 
last day of the session in its original form. 





THE construction of the law is now clear. No veteran on the 
eligible lists whose name has once been reached can be passed 
over for any one with a lower marking. 





WE regret to announce that General Francis A. Osborn, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Civil Service Commission, has 
His genuine interest in the reform, his 


refused reappointment. 
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good sense, and his tact, kindness, and firmness, have done much 
to establish the reform here on very solid foundations ; and for 
this he receives our warm thanks. 

On June 26, the governor and council appointed Edward P. 
Wilbur, of Ward 11, Boston, his successor. 

Mr. Wilbur was born at Newburyport, Dec. 23, 1831, and is 
a commission merchant. He was a member of the Boston 
Common Council in 1872-73 and 1875, has served on the Bos- 
ton School Committee and Water Board, was a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives in 1884 and 1885, and 
in the State Senate in 1886 and 1887. While in the House, he 
aided in the passage of the Civil Service Reform Act. In the 
Senate, he was put to a still more severe test. The Veteran 
Exemption bill undoubtedly had certain plausible arguments to 
back it up, and any-one opposing it ran the risk of losing the 
“soldier vote” ; but Mr. Wilbur saw through the disguises, and 
opposed the bill. 

On the whole, though he has been what is called an active 


politician, he has been on the side of the best measures, is a 
man of business experience, and is sure to make a good com- 
missioner in the reform which he has so repeatedly upheld in 
the past. 





THE RECENT INVESTIGATIONS. 


The following is the report of the Civil Service Commission on 
their investigation at the New York Custom House, completed 
June 5:— 


The recent management of the examinations for admission has been char- 
acterized by great laxity and negligence, and, on the part of some of the 
custom-house employees, by positive fraud. The clerk of the board him- 
self testifies that certain of the examinations were farcical in character, and 
it has been clearly shown that at least in one case an applicant for 
admission had his papers written for him by another person; that appli- 
cants have sometimes found out the questions in advance, owing to the 
loose way of conducting the examinations, and have sometimes been given 
the examination papers beforehand by custom-house employees for personal, 
political, or pecuniary considerations. 

Accusations have been made to the Commission, showing that the prac- 
tice of keeping the markings and the list of eligibles secret has given rise in 
the minds of applicants to the suspicion—whether well or ill founded 
cannot now be said — that those who were without political backing did not 
receive justice. As an instance, one Michael Hart passed an examination for 
opener and packer, standing at the very head of the list, with a mark of 
ninety-five per cent., as thé books show; yet not only was he never 
informed that he had passed, but even his constant inquiry at the office, as 
he asserts, failed to procure him the infurmation. This instance is but one 
of the many that satisfy the Commission of the wisdom of making the list 
of eligibles public; for, though doing so is attended by certain disadvantages, 
it nevertheless operates as a guarantee of — faith on the part of examin- 
ing beards, and as a powerful preventive of fraud. 

Testimony has also been adduced to show that certain members of the 
examining board have openly sneered at and ridiculed the law which they 
were supposed to enforce, and have permitted the examining room to be 
made a head-quarters and gathering place for politicians. This Commission 
intends hereafter, wherever practical, to insist that the examining boards shall 
be composed of men who have not taken active part in political contests, in 
order that the examinations shall be free from all suspicion of partisanship 
or bad faith. All evasion of the Civil Service Law, all misconduct on the 
part of those intrusted with the duty of carrying its provisions into effect, 
above all any approach to bad faith in its administration, warrant pecul- 
iarly severe condemnation. For its laxity and negfigence in the matters 
herein specified, the board of examiners in the New York Custom House is 
hereby censured. 

We hereby recommend to the collector of the port of New York that 
C. F. Terhune and Samuel Hollander, custom-house employees, be dropped 
from the service, the testimony as to their conduct being conclusive. It is 
our opinion that the testimony, taken in connection with the surroundin 
corroborative circumstances, would also justify the removal of Frederick 
Davis. 

We also herewith file certain affidavits and evidence taken before us con- 
cerning the case of C. F. Terhune. We believe that he should be indicted 
and prosecuted under Section 5 of the Civil Service Law, as the affidavits of 
two witnesses and his own confessions before this Commission, in our 
opinion, clearly prove him to have been guilty of violating said law. This 
matter will be brought to the attention of the District Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York. CHARLES LYMAN. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Commissioner Hugh S. Thompson did not sign the above report, but in 
a note appended says : — 

“T agree to all of the foregoing, except as to the recommendation for the 
dismissal of Frederic Davis, the testimony as to his connection with the 


fraudulent procuring of copies of examination papers not being, in my 
opinion, conclusive.’ 


The next investigation was in the Troy post-office. There is good 
reason to believe that the examinations under the Democratic post- 
master there had not been fairly conducted; but the inquiry was 
chiefly directed to the more recent examination, held at the request 
of the new Republican postmaster. Only about forty persons were 
examined, and they were all Republican politicians there is reason to 
believe ; while many others wanted to be examined, but were not. 
At all events, the appearances were so bad that the Commission has 
cancelled that examination, and ordered a new one, stating that all 


persons would be treated fairly, no matter to which party they be- 
longed. 


The next investigation was in the post-office at Indianapolis. The 
subject was as to several appointments made by the new Republican 


postmaster, Mr. Wallace, currently supposed to be made in violation 
of the law. 


Before beginning their investigation, Mr. Roosevelt stated that 
the President himself, before the commissioners started to Indianap- 
olis, said to them, and authorized them to repeat, that he meant 
exactly what he said when he declared that the Civil Service Law 
should be observed in spirit and letter. “I am,” he said to them, 
“ready to co-operate with the commissioners to prevent any evasion, 
and to punish any violation of the law.” Mr. Roosevelt added that 
it was the determination of the commissioners to enforce the law. 

The investigation resulted in the disclosure that two men had been 
irregularly reinstated and two more had been employed as substi- 
tutes without regard to civil service examination. The Commission 
peremptorily ordered the discharge of three of them. 

During the hearing, the following brief histories of appointees, 
including the four found illegally appointed, were admitted to be 
substantially correct: — 


James Wheat.— Appointed despatching clerk at the hopper in the 
post-office ; never passed a civil service examination; took the place 
of King, an old soldier who had passed the examination. When 
Wheat was asked some months ago if he had passed the examination, 
he replied: “I don’t have to. I’ve got too strong a pull.” Wheat 
was formerly in the post-office, but was removed for incompetency by 
Postmaster Jones, on the recommendation of George Terrell, Repub- 
lican superintendent of mails. 

William Tousey.— Appointed city distributor without examination. 
He is a Republican alderman, beaten by his own party for the legis- 
lature. He took the place of William Kerr, who was absent on sick 
leave. When Kerr returned to work, he was informed that his place 
had been taken. 

Charles Rouzier.— Appointed night superintendent of mails. No 
such office is provided for in the postal regulations. He passed no 
civil service examination. For further information, see the records 
of Justice Walpole’s court. 

Rk. B. Mundell.— Dismissed by Postmaster Jones because he had 
cruelly beaten a messenger boy, for which he was fined in Justice 
Walpole’s court. Reappointed by Postmaster Wallace in place of 
George F. Kuhn, removed. Mr. Kuhn was informed by Mr. Wallace 
that there were no charges whatever, either against his character or 
ability. 

Ben Bagby.— A colored man, convicted of bastardy in a local 
court. Appointed over the protest of all decent colored men in 
Indianapolis. 

Charles F. Moore.— Moore was in office under Postmaster Jones ; 
ran a gambling room in the Talbott-New block; was arrested and 
fined therefor and incontinently fired. Reinstated by Postmaster 
Wallace. 

Ambrose Hamlin.— Appointed letter-carrier by Postmaster Wal- 
lace. Court records show that he was guilty of seduction. Only 
qualification, efficient performance of dirty work. 

Marshall C. Woods.— Ward heeler; organizer of Columbia Club; 
appointed, without civil service examination, as box-clerk. 

Billy Patterson. Ward worker of the most scandalous order; 
opposed by decent people of all parties. 


Since then, one of these three men has been discharged; but 
there is some question as to the power of the Commission, or for 
some other reason, action about the other two has been delayed for 
the present. 

The last investigation made was in the Milwaukee post-office. In 
their report, the Commission say : — 
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We find that, during the past four years, the postmaster, Mr. G. H. 
Paul, has repeatedly violated the law, and in many cases has manipu- 
lated the lists of eligibles, so that the person whom he preferred 
should be certified to him. If Mr. Paul had any considerable portion 
of his term te serve, we should recommend his immediate removal ; 
but we have determined not to make such recommendation, in view 
of the fact that his term has already expired, of the fact that no satis- 
factory proof has been adduced to show that his action in making 
appointments was due to political considerations, and of the further 
fact that his construction of a letter of the Commission, written in 
1885, may partially excuse a portion of his misconduct. The Com- 
mission therefore report that Mr. Paul should be and hereby is 
severely censured. 





BOSTON’S HEALTH SAVED BY A CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION. 


Sceptics on civil service reform are continually bringing up the 
imaginary person who has wonderful capacity for answering the civil 
service questions correctly, able to get first place on the eligible lists, 
and yet wholly unfit to do any practical work when appointed. ~ 

Passing over for the moment the fact that this imaginary person 
seems to exist very rarely, if ever, in reality,— passing over the 
argument that the person who can answer the practical questions of 
the Commission must be one with actual experience, and not a mere 
“bookworm ” or “college graduate,’ —we should like to call atten- 
tion to what the sceptics seem always to forget,— namely, the actual 
and corporeal existence of the persons who get appointed under the 
spoils system; the kind of incompetent, sometimes even criminal, 
person which the working politician foists on the public. 

Toward the end of Mayor O’Brien’s last administration, a new 
position was created. The official was to be called a special agent 
on pollution of the Water Department. Such a position is a very 
important one. The health of the city of Boston depends very 
largely on having it filled by a competent person, thoroughly able to 
detect pollutions, with practical experience in such matters and of 
good general intelligence. 

This position was included under the civil service rules ; but, not 
aware of this, Mayor O’Brien made an appointment to it, which was 
currently reported to be in payment of an obligation contracted for 
political work done in the city campaign-just preceding. The Com- 
mission required a pass examination; and the candidate presented 
himself on Jan. 22, 1889. 

The examination for such a position requires the candidate to 
state, among other things, the experience he has had that will 
tend to fit him for doing the required kind of work. The answer to 
this question is marked just as much as the answer to any other 
question. The applicant in this case had had a short recent expe- 
rience under the department before his examination was held; but, 
for the past twenty years, he had been in the cigar business, first as 
a seller of cigars, then as a workman, next as a foreman in a cigar 
manufactory, and lastly as a manufacturer of cigars. This man was 
not deficient in school education. He passed in arithmetic, penman- 
ship, copying, and clearness and correctness of statement; but, when 
he came to what is called the “ special subject,” when he was asked 
how he was to perform this and that specific kind of work, how 
this and that kind of pollution could be ferreted out, he utterly failed. 
He was not able to tell how many gallons there were in a cesspool so 
many feet square and so many feet deep, nor could he tell hew long 
it would take a family of a given number of persons using city water 
with modern fixtures, etc., to fill a tight cesspool of a given size,— 
matters which any one who had the least qualifications for such a 
position would know in an instant, but which a “ school-boy ” or 
a “college graduate ” would perhaps find it hard to answer correctly. 
This cigar-maker failed, of course. 

Since then, another man has been appointed under the civil service 
examinations. He showed that he had had experience as assistant 


superintendent of the Mystic Division of the Boston Water Works, 
and he showed by his answers that he knew what to do in the prac- 
tical performance of his every-day duties as water inspector. 

It is not enough to have good laws passed for the preservation of 
the health of our cities, but it is also necessary to have those laws 
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enforced. To have them enforced, we must have officials who know 
how to enforce them. Under the spoils system, even under a mayor 
like O’Brien, whose government was, to outward appearances, above 
the average, we have incompetent persons intrusted with the health 
of our citizens. Under the civil service system, we insure that the 
appointees will be men of intelligence and men who know their 
duties; and it is one of the best compliments to the system, when 
properly conducted, that those best qualified by experience pass the 
best examinations. We cannot too often emphasize the fact that 
the civil service tests are practical. The common objection that civil 
service reform is theoretical is a piece of mere punk, which immedi- 
ately falls to pieces on the first touch of a real fact. 





SECRET CHARGES. 


To a native American, born and bred with a sense of justice and 
fair play, no argument was stronger against President Cleveland’s 
administration than that he removed officials on secret charges which 
they were never to know and never to have a chance to answer. 
Brought up in a land where we pride ourselves on a trial by jury, 
an open court, public proceedings, a right to know the indictment, 
to meet the accusers face to face and to be heard in defence, our 
indignation was quickly aroused by this policy; and one of those who 
helped to arouse that indignation was Senator Harrison, of Indiana. 
In his famous ‘speech in the United States Senate, on March 26, 
1886, speaking of such a system, he characterized it as 


a policy that is without precedent and that w#// be without imita- 
tion,—a policy of stimulating and receiving secret charges against the 
reputation of men, ay, as I shall show presently, not only against 
the reputation of men, but against the reputation of women; of deny- 
ing to the accused any access to or knowledge of the charges, and 
of acting upon these charges in the dark. What was the attitude 
[he said] when we assembled here in December? In my own State, 
the Republicans who were in office were willing, at the mere sugges- 
tion of the Administration, to step out. Hundreds of them, besides 
those who took that course, would have placed their resignations in 
the hands of the Administration but for the fact that heir confidence 
was betrayed by the suggestion that, if they had discharged their 
public duties conscientiously and well, they might hold their offices 
until the end of their terms. Such was the proclamation. It went 
through all this country. The President of the United States repeat- 
edly put himself under pledge in favor of such a policy. It went 
through all the land to those Republicans in office who had a frag- 
ment, large or small, of a legal term to serve, that, if they had dis- 
charged their duties faithfully and honestly, they would not be 
disturbed in serving out the residue of their terms. It was said that 
mere difference in political opinion should not operate against the 
officer. It was said that, if he had not made himself an indecent 
partisan, the fact that he was a Republican should not be taken 
advantage of in order to deprive him of his office. 

It has turned out that it was a deceptive feast to which ‘these 
gentlemen were invited. It was almost as full of deception, and 
almost as fatal in its results, as some of those feasts of old story to 
which men were invited for the purpose of assassination. [Then, 
giving specific instances of postmasters so treated, he went on to 
ask:] Will you unite here in support of a proposition which denies to 
a Republican removed knowledge of the charges that are filed against 
him in a public department of this government? I do not believe 
there is a Senator on that side of the chamber (if there is one, I know 
it is not my colleague) who will rise and vindicate that course of ad- 
ministration. I know he reprobates it; I know every impulse of his 
heart cries out against it; I know he despises it, because he has been 
trained, in his profession and in his intercourse with men, to believe 
in the great doctrine that an accused should have the right to know 
of what he is accused, and to be heard in his defence. 

1 do lift up a hearty prayer that we may never have a President 
who will not either pursue, and compel his Cabinet advisers to pursue, 
the civil service policy pure and simple and upon a just basis, allow- 
ing men accused to be heard, and deciding against them only upon 
competent proof and fairly,— either have that kind of a civil service, 
or, for God’s sake, let us have that other frank and bold, if brutal, 
method of turning men and women out simply for political opinion. 


Let us have one or the other. 

This same Senator Harrison was in 1888 the Republican candidate 
for President, nominated on a civil service reform platform and ac- 
cepting the nomination in a civil service reform letter. The above 
speech was quoted on the stump and printed and circulated during 
the campaign by his supporters, and more than one true-hearted man 
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was turned in favor of Mr. Harrison by the belief in the sincerity of 
the utterances contained in that speech. 

President Harrison’s Administration has announced that no post- 
masters serving out four-year terms would be removed except on 
“charges.” Some of these postmasters removed before the end of 
their terms have endeavored to find what those charges were, but 
without success. Accordingly, the New York Evening Post, as that 
paper says,— 


instructed its Washington correspondent to apply to the head of 
the Post-office Department for information as to the character of 
these charges,— notably in the cases of Postmaster Charles Brewer, 
at Vineland, N.J., and Mrs. Mary L. Clay, postmistress at Huntsville, 
Ala. The chief clerk of Postmaster-General Wanamaker informed 
the correspondent that “it is not the custom of the Department to 
give out reports of special agents or to make any statements respect- 
ing their contents to the public, and there is no prospect that there 
will be any change in this usage. On the contrary,” adds the corre- 
spondent, “ the post-office officials who have charge of these matters 
very flatly say that no information will be furnished in any instance 
as to the nature of the report of a special agent, except that it might 
be fairly presumed that, where an agent had reported upon a case 
and there was a removal, the removal was for cause. An investiga- 
tion was made of the Vineland post-office because of charges that 
had been made, the inspector reported, and the postmaster was’ re- 
moved. So much and no more will the post-office officials say as to 
this case.” Concerning the Huntsville case, the correspondent re- 
ports :— 

“ As to Mrs. Mary L. Clay, the postmistress at Huntsville, Ala., 
who has been removed, the statement is officially made that her resig- 
nation is asked for because of the report of a special agent adverse to 
her, and that, as she failed to resign, she was removed. It is alleged 
that there were complaints from patrons of the post-office in addition 
to the report of the special agent, but what those complaints were 
cannot be learned here. When the request for her resignation was 
received, Mrs. Clay, instead of forwarding it, wrote to the Postmaster- 
General asking him the nature of the charges and the author of them, 
a request which would seem to be quite human. The answer of the 
Department to the request of this lady for information as to what 
charges had been made against her was a notification of removal 
Srom office.” 

“The intimation is very flatly made at the Department, if not in 
so many words,” says the correspondent, “that it will be useless for 
persons, whether they wish to satisfy their own curiosity or desire 
to make political capital of the information, to endeavor to ascertain 
the contents or the nature of the reports of special agents in given 
cases. These reports, it is maintained, are only for the personal 
information of the Postmaster-General: they are in no sense public 
property. If there is to be a policy of removal upon charges, while 
the pretended rule as to four years in office is to be observed, the 
charges are evidently to be made in a star-chamber inquiry, into 
which the public is not to be invited.” 


Mr. Harrison, the Senator, is right; and Mr. Harrison, the Presi- 
dent, as well as Mr. Cleveland, is wrong, 

To make our position in this matter more clear, let us state that 
it is not alone Mr. Harrison we would condemn as far as his personal 
intentions go in this matter. We would rather emphasize our con- 
demnation of the vicious system of removals for political motives at 
the suggestion of members of Congress who file secret charges 
simply as a means to anend. The system has taken such deep root 
that it is almost impossible for one man even in the presidential chair 
to eradicate it. Much less is it possible for a President who immedi- 
ately yielded to the system of Congressional patronage. To make 
these charges public would be to expose the rottenness of these 
party schemes and to arouse the hostility of Congress. 

It is a good thing to be zealous in a good cause, but it is still better 
to direct our zealous efforts toward the proper mark. Let our indig- 
nation then vent itself rather on the bad system than on an over- 
worked man in the White House who finds himself unable to contend 
against the evils we feel sure his heart condemns to-day just as 
strongly as it did three years ago. 


THE CITIZENS’ 





MAYOR. 


The administration of Mr. Hart as mayor of the city of Boston has 
so far been a mingling of satisfaction and disappointment. It has 
been a satisfaction because the disgraceful scandals which character- 
ized the administration of Mayor O’Brien are no more, nor is there 








the slightest suspicion that the present mayor is capable of feather- 
ing his own nest at the city’s expense. It has been a disappointment 
because, instead of inaugurating a system of appointments that 
should have stood as a type of reform rule, Mayor Hart, in too 
many instances, has bowed the knee to Baal. Though it would be 
certainly unwarranted to state that any of his nominees are dishonest 
men, numbers of them certainly are unfit for the positions to which 
they had been appointed. Some from South Boston were so con- 
spicuously disqualified for the places proposed that that not over par- 
ticular body, the Board of Aldermen, rejected them in batches. 

The provisions of the Civil Service Law have been rigidly observed 
under Mayor Hart in every department to which that law applies. 
There have been, it is true, numerous discharges of employees. 
These for the most part occurred in the force employed by the Water 
Board. Under the late administration, that department staggered 
under the weight of a useless force whom it was desirable to support 
for political purposes at the public charge. The diminished force 
could do the necessary work of the department equally well and at 
a greatly reduced expense, but we notice a number of those dis- 
charged have since been reinstated. There have also been a number 
of discharges from the sewer department. In this case, also, there 
was no attempt to deprive the city of the services of experienced 
servants; but, the city government having failed to appropriate 
sufficient funds, the force was necessarily cut down for the lack of 
money to pay the men. 

Mayor Hart was elected on a distinctly reform platform, and was 
sent as a political Hercules to clean out the Augean stables at City 
Hall, which had made the city government a by-word among all 
respectable citizens. We had a right to expect from him not merely 
the strict observance of the Civil Service Law, but the furtherance 
of its principles in his appointments to the heads of departments. 
It was natural and to be expected that most of the heads of depart- 
ments of the O’Brien régime should fail to secure reappointments, 
even when no distinct charges were formulated against them; but the 
men substituted for them should have been above reproach. This 
policy Mayor Hart has only followed in part. 


Some of his appointments have been admirable,— for example, the 
promotion of Messrs. Pierce and Drew in the Board of Assessors. 
There could be no suspicion of political wires in this case. The 
appointment of Mr. Allen as Superintendent of Lamps was due to 
past experience, the nominee having served as superintendent before 
the days of Brush Electric scandals. General approbation has also 
met the appointment of Messrs. Isaac Fenno and Thomas L. Liver- 
more to the Park Commission, though the latter was made only 
after great pressure from many of the most respectable citizens, of 
Mr. Robert Grant to the Water Board, and of Mr. William R. Rich- 
ards as a trustee of the Boston Public Library. The actual hard 
workers, who have held office for years, were also in general reap- 
pointed. Among them were the City Treasurer, Mr. Alfred T. 
Turner; the Auditor, Mr. James H. Dodge; the City Engineer, 
Mr. William Jackson; the Registrar of Births and Marriages, Mr. 
Nicholas A. Apollonio; the Superintendent of Public Buildings, 
Mr. James C. Tucker; and the Superintendent of Faneuil Hall 
Market, Mr. George E. McKay. Mr. Robert G. Fitch was also 
reappointed a Fire Commissioner. Two active politicians of the 
better class, and men of good business capacity, received “merited 
recognition” in the appointment of Mr. Philip J. Doherty to the 
Water Board, and Senator Edwin L. Pillsbury as a member of 
the Board of Health. 

When the Board of Aldermen has declined to confirm the mayor’s 
nominations, he has, it must be said, shown a disposition to improve. 
This was notably the case when his first nomination, Mr. James F. 
Babcock, having been rejected, the mayor sent in the name of Dr. 
Charles Harrington, an expert on the subject, as Inspector of Milk. 

The most conspicuous failure of the mayor to keep to the high 
level expected of him is in the Department of Streets. The present 
Assistant Superintendent of Streets is Mr. Michael Meehan, a poli- 
tician of the kind that has made the word a slur, and whom Mr. 
Hart had in former years most severely denounced. The mayor’s 
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alleged original choice as superintendent is reported to have declined- 
the office when he found that Mr. Meehan must be appointed assist- 
ant. Mr. J. Edwin Jones, the present superintendent, a man of little 
known qualifications for the place, promptly appointed Mr. Meehan 
upon his accession to office. The choice of such a man can only 
be set down, like the South Boston nominations, as the payment of 
a political debt. Mr. Meehan, who is a Democrat, had been removed 
from the Street Department by Mayor O’Br en, and in the late elec- 
tion turned against O’Brien and gave his support to Mr. Hart. The 
appointment of Mr. Campbell as Sealer of Weights and Measures 
is hardly to be praised; and, although Mr. Charles Morton appointed 
to the Sewer Department is hardly to be called a corrupt man, it will 
be remembered that he was Assistant Superintendent of Streets dur- 
ing the period when charges of favoritism and split contracts in 
that department were neither few nor unsupported. There has also 
been much unfavorable comment on the appointment to the Board 
of Public Institutions of Mr. Charles J. Prescott, whose former per- 
sonal habits could not commend him for the position, and on the ap- 
pointment of a friend and associate of Mr. Meehan’s, Mr. James H. 
Nugent, as Superintendent of Bridges. 

A decidedly unfavorable appointment is that of Dr. Clark of 
Ward 8 as a Registrar of Voters, Mr. Clark’s recommendation for 
the position being solely his political services. Another appointment 
from the same part of the city is that of Mr. Harrison H. Atwood as 
City Architect. This department was again and again the subject of 
bitter denunciation under the O’Brien régime, and with the Street 
Department called for a conspicuously good nomination. Mr. At- 
wood is a very young man, of no great reputation as an architect, but 
of a most remarkable reputation as a ward politician. Not much 
more than four years ago he was an office boy with a lawyer in the 
city of Boston. His first act on accepting the office was to obtain 
leave of absence from the legislature, that he might continue to draw 
a salary there as well as from the city of Boston. 

We have cited instances of men whose personal reputation for hon- 
esty is not high. It may be they will reform, or that their reputation 
does them injustice; but in these instances Mr. Hart has distinctly 
yielded to the spoils doctrine. In none of them can he say that 
better men for the position were not available. As party candidates 
go, Mayor Hart has ranked decidedly above his predecessor; but he 
was elected not as a party candidate, but as a representative of the 
spirit that demands the excision of party politics from municipal ‘ad- 
ministration. It is to be regretted that the mayor should have 
been too weak in so considerable a portion of his appointments 
to withstand the pressure of the spoilsmen of his party. 





THE CENSUS BUREAU AGAIN. 


The secretary of the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform League 
wrote a letter to the Hon. Robert P. Porter, superintendent of the 
United States Census Bureau, calling his attention to the article in 
the Civit SERVICE RECORD for June, which contains the statement 
of Carroll D. Wright, showing what remarkably good clerks the 
Massachusetts civil service examinations had procured for him. 
Reference was also made to “Civil Service in Great Britain,” by 
Mr. D. B. Eaton, pp. 261-263, showing how poorly the spoils system 
had worked in the census bureau in England, and how examinations 
had been instituted in self-defence to save the Census Office from the 
incompetents forced upon it by the “influential peers or members of 
Parliament, supporters of the government of the day.” 

The following prompt reply was received from Mr. Porter: — 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, CENSUS OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, June 24, 1889. 


Dear Sir,—\ have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 21st inst., as well as a copy of the CiviL SERVICE 
RECORD, containing an article in relation to the subject * referred 
to in your letter. 

I am mindful of the importance of securing the services of clerks 
having the requisite knowledge and capacity for census work, as 
well as the necessity of applying a practical test preliminary to ap- 





* Putting the census clerks under the civil service rules. 








pointment. The law expressly provides, however, that “all examina- 
tions for appointment and promotion shall be in the discretion and 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior,” and, in view of 
this specific expression of the intent of Congress, I am thoroughly of 
the opinion that the power of selection as well as appointment should 
be vested in the Secretary of the Interior, upon the recommendation 
of the superintendent of census. The question, therefore, between 
the Civil Service Commission and the Census Office is not one of ex- 
amination, but of power of appointment. 

Furthermore, it is my intention to institute a system of examination 
in connection with the appointment of the census force, and for this 
purpose have delegated to Mr. William C. Hunt, formerly of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, and now a statistical expert 
employed in this office, the preparation of a series of questions which 
will fairly test the capacity and general knowledge of applicants for 
the various positions on the census. All applicants for employment 
in the Census Office must pass these tests, which, as you see, will be 
mainly a test of the exact work to be performed, such as indexing, 
stenography, pied ecg, calculating, copying, classifying, etc. Mr. 
Hunt, as you probably know, has been connected for the past six 
years with the Massachusetts Bureau, and is thoroughly informed as 
to the kind of ability that is needed for the prosecution of census 
work. Very respectfully, 

ROBERT P. PORTER, 
Superintendent of Census. 


To this letter of Mr. Porter, the following reply has been sent : — 


BosTON, June 25, 1889. 


To THE Hon. RoBert P. PorTER, Superintendent Eleventh United 
States Census: 


Dear Sir,— Your kind letter of the 24th is duly received. Being 
on so public a matter, we shall have it published in the CiviL SER- 
VICE REcORD, unless we hear to the contrary from you. 

The question of construction of the statute is possibly a difficult 
one. Though the appointment and examination being “in the discre- 
tion and under the direction” of the Secretary of Interior, it seems 
pretty plain that he might, in his discretion, direct that the examina- 
tions should be held under the Civil Service Commission as well as 
under Mr. Hunt. 

By all means, it is better to have such tests of fitness as you 
propose than none at all. They, however, are what are called 
“pass examinations” only. Why not have them open, competitive 
examinations in the very subjects you name, free to all persons of 
good character and suitable age? Pass examinations have always 
ailed to produce as good results as open and competitive, and these 
pass examinations do not do away with pressure for office and favor- 
itism. 

Who is to decide whether A or B is to be selected to be allowed 
to pass an examination? If A is indorsed by influential politicians, 
it will be very hard to refuse him an appointment, unless he is abso- 
lutely disqualified ; while B, with no political backing, may be the 
better man for the place and, as an American citizen, just as deserv- 
ing of a fair chance to show his fitness as A. 

Indeed, we civil service reformers are interested in the reform 


; much more for the sake of doing away with political pressure and 


favoritism in selections for office than simply from the motive of 
getting better service for the government, though in doing the former 
we also get the latter. 


Believe me, with the hope that you may make the examination 
open and competitive, even if not under the civil service rules, 
Yours truly, etc., 


MRS. DE LA HUNT. . 


Mrs. Isabella de la Hunt’s case was brought up in the United 
States Senate by President, then Senator, Harrison. Mrs. Hunt’s 
father had been postmaster at Cannelton, Ind., where she had been 
his assistant. Her husband died of wounds received in service 
during the war; and, after her father’s death, she, as a widow, was 
appointed postmistress at Cannelton by President Arthur, on the 
recommendation of Senator Harrison. She was removed under the 
administration of Cleveland, under the secret and absurd charge of 
being an offensive partisan, and her place given to a Democratic 
politician and newspaper editor. Senator Harrison, in a speech in 
the Senate, said the case was one “full of infinite pathos and indig- 
nation.” 


If, he continued, there was in all this country one person who by 
reason of her sex, who by reason of her widowhood, who by reason 
of the sacrifice she made in giving the arm on which she leaned to 
her country’s service, was entitled to be kept in office, was entitled 
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to have her reputation guarded jealously and by all men who repre- 
sented the government, it was Mrs. Isabella de la Hunt. 


When Mr. Harrison was made President, Mrs. De la Hunt applied 
to him for reappointment, which she confidently expected; but, to 
her surprise and that of her friends, a Mr. Zimmermann, a political 
henchman, was appointed instead. 

This gave the Democratic newspapers a chance to turn the tables 
on President Harrison; and so much has been said that the first 
assistant postmaster-general, Mr. Clarkson, comes out with an ex- 
planation that President Harrison supposed this fourth-class post- 
office was a presidential one, that the President had made “a mem- 
orandum that the office should be given to Mrs. De la Hunt,” and 
that he (Mr. Clarkson) made the appointment “ on the recommenda- 
tion of Congressman Posey, whose recommendations are generally 
taken for appointments in that district.” 


Mrs. De la Hunt, in a letter to a Boston gentleman, dated June 7, 
says:— 


His [Zimmermann’s] appointment was brought about by William 
Heilman, a wealthy politician of Evansville, Ind., who wished the 
place for his fellow-countryman (German). Heilman urged that, 
unless the office was given to Zimmerman, it would injure the party 
among the Germans. President Harrison was thoroughly informed ; 
for, besides all the other papers and documents sent forward, I made 
a personal appeal by letter to him. 


Now we ourselves do not for a moment suppose that President 
Harrison, having the full facts before him, decided that he would 
prefer a party worker to Mrs. De la Hunt any more than we think 
the same of President Cleveland; but neither do we think that this 
is any excuse for either President Cleveland or President Harrison. 
Each is responsible both for the acts of their subordinates and for 
the results of the policies regarding appointments they have estab- 
lished. 

The real “ pathos and indignation ” lies in intrusting such a man as 
Clarkson with the vast patronage of the fifty-six thousand post-offices, 
and allowing him unrebuked to go on making removals at the dicta- 
tion of such local bosses as Congressman Posey and Mr. William 
Heilman, at the rate of one every three minutes for eight hours a 
day, six days in a week. Can any sensible person suppose that such 


a system would bring about anything but unfairness, injustice, and 
favoritism ? 


SECTIONAL CLAIMS v. A GOOD INDIAN SERVICE. 


The following correspondence between John W. Noble, Secretary 
of the Interior, and Herbert Welsh, Secretary of the Indian Rights 
Association, is of interest to reformers of the civil service. We 
believe that the claim for local patronage is based partly on the old 
sectional feeling that caused much of the State's rights doctrine, but 
based more largely on the spoils doctrine that claims the offices as 
an appendage to local Congressmen : — 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, 
June 11, 1889. 
HERBERT WELSH, Secretary Indian Rights Association, 1305 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia: 
My dear Sir,— Yours of the toth instant has been received, relat- 
ing to Mr. James G. Wright of Chicago for agent at Rosebud, Dak. 
You are aware of the opposition that exists in the Territories to 
the appointment of non-residents. I am already well advised as to 
Mr. Wright’s qualifications, and think very favorably of him, and 
shall say so to the President. Whether this will prevail over the 
home rule idea or not remains to be seen. I recognize the Rosebud 
Agency as one of the most important within my department. 
With thanks for your attention in this matter, 
Yours truly, 
Joun W. NOBLE, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 20, 1889. 
Hon. JoHN W. Nos te, Secretary of the Interior: 


My dear Sir,—\ have received your favor of the 11th instant, in 
reply to a former letter from me, suggesting the appointment of Mr. 
James G. Wright for agent at Rosebud Agency, Dakota. This sug- 


gestion was made in view of Mr. Wright’s high character, long expe- 
rience, and successful administration of the affairs of the Rosebud 
Agency in past years. It was also made in view of the fact that he 
is a sincere Republican, and that there would therefore seem to be 
no proper political reason to interfere with his appointment. I am 
very glad that you feel so favorably disposed toward him as to com- 
municate your opinion to the President. But in your letter you 
suggest that a theory exists in the Territories, which you call the 
“home rule ” idea, requiring the appointment of residents only to any 
position within the limits of a given Territory, and you intimate that 
this theory or notion may interfere with Mr. Wright’s appointment. 
As this question would seem to touch a very serious and fundamen- 
tal policy in dealing with Indian affairs, may 1, on behalf of this 
Association, respectfully present to you certain objections against 
this policy which seem to us to have weight? 

First. The phrase “home rule” as applied to appointments to the 
Indian service under this policy is a misnomer.. While an Indian 
reservation may be within the geographical limits of a given Terri- 
tory, in its government and conditions it is wholly distinct from the 
Territory. The interests and conditions of white residents within 
the limits of a Territory are absolutely separate from those of the 
Indians and of the Indian Reservation. Moreover, the interests of 
the white citizens of a Territory are in many instances, by the pro- 
fession of the white residents themselves, distinct from the interests 
of the Indians. How can a policy be properly called “home rule” 
which selects the rulers and officers for a particular class of persons 
from among another class which is professedly hostile to the first? 
In cases where cattle or land interest of a given Territory were 
opposed to the interests of the Indians upon a reservation within its 
limits, would not the enforced selection of appointees from among 
the residents of that Territory seriously imperil the interests of the 
Indians ? 

Second. It should, in our opinion, be the policy of the United 
States to procure the best Indian agents and employees for the 
Indian service obtainable for the salaries granted by Congress for 
their remuneration. This should be done not only in the interest of 
the Indians, but of the people of this country, who have a moral and 
financial interest in the speedy solution of the Indian problem. But, 
under this so-called “home rule” policy, choice must be made from 
a comparatively small number of citizens, and under conditions where 
the choice of the appointing power will be seriously hampered, 
and not from the great body of the citizens of the country. The loss 
would seem to be especially serious under this policy in the selection 
of persons to fill positions in Indian schools located upon reserva- 
tions. In some of the Territories, where, of necessity, the number 
of educated and trained teachers is exceedingly small, the chances 
for the government to obtain suitable persons would be reduced to 
a minimum. No selection could be made from the great mass of 
intelligent and trained teachers in the United States under the dic- 
tates of this policy. Therefore not only would the Indian service 
suffer serious loss, but a wrong would be inflicted upon all persons 
suited to occupy places in the Indian service, who might desire so 
to do, by depriving them of any chance to receive such appointments. 

Third. Under this so-called “home rule” theory, if carried to its 
logical conclusions, all persons now holding appointments in the 
Indian service not residents of the Territories in which their posts 
were located must be removed from their positions, whether their 
services are satisfactory and valuable to the government or not, and 
their places be filled by residents. It is apparent not only that the 
Indian service must suffer the loss and experience which it has 
secured, and for which the people have paid, in the dismissal of all 
faithful and efficient appointees at present in the service, but that 
such removals are,— 

Fourth. \n violation of the principles of civil service reform and 
of the declaration made by the Republican platform, where it says : 
“The reform of the civil service, auspiciously begun under the Ke- 
publican administration, should be applied by the further extension 
of the reform system already established by law to all grades of the 
service to which it is applicable. The spirit and purpose of the 
reform should be observed in all executive appointments ” ; and with 
the views of the President, where he says in his letter of acceptance: 
“In appointments to every grade and department, fitness, and not 
party service, should be the essential and discriminating test, and 
fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure of office. Only the inter- 
est of the public service should suggest removals from office.” Now, 
as there are many positions in the Indian service to which, in our 
judgment, the reform rules are clearly applicable, and to which they 
should be extended, this “home rule” policy of appointment forbids 
such application and extension. It is also clearly opposed to the 
spirit and purpose of the reform, which requires that appointments to 
non-political positions should be made only for merit, and removals 
from such positions only for just cause,— namely, inefficiency or 
misconduct. Therefore, as the “home rule ” policy requires appoint- 
ments to be made for causes other than the merit of the appointees, 
and removals for causes other than his misconduct or inefficiency, 
the policy is clearly at war with the spirit and purpose of the reform. 
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We bring this matter to your consideration, in the belief that it 
intimately concerns the welfare of the Indians and in the hope that 
you may approve the views which we have expressed regarding it. 
In view of the importance of the question, we respectfully beg that 
you will inform us of your views concerning it. 
Respectfully, 
HERBERT WELSH, 

Corresponding Secretary Indian Rights Association. 





CAMBRIDGE ANNUAL MEETING. 


AT THE annual meeting of the Cambridge Civil Service Reform 
Association the following resolutions, drawn by Professor James B. 
Thayer, were passed : — 


Resolved, That the Cambridge Civil Service Reform Association 
desires to record its high appreciation of the services of the late 
Henry G. Pearson in applying and illustrating the methods of sound 
administration, for eight years, in the conspicuous and difficult office 
of postmaster of the city of New York. Such distinguished and 
effective labor, at a critical period in the history of a great reform, 
entitles him to the remembrance and gratitude of his countrymen. 
That, as it was a title to honor on the part of the last administration 
to reappoint Mr. Pearson to his conspicuous station, so, equally and 
even more, it is ground for the severest condemnation of the present 
administration that, departing from the principle solemnly declared 
at its last national convention as a fundamental principle of the Re- 
publican party, it has failed either to reappoint the same officer or to 
fill his place by another of like qualifications. An opportunity was 
here afforded, impossible to be overlooked or avoided, to continue 
upon a great stage the visible illustration of the advantage to the 
public service of applying to it sound principles of administration. 
That opportunity has now been thrown away; and, what is worse, 
advantage has been taken of it to restore this chief post-office in the 
country to its old position of a mere reward for party services. No 

reater or more significant blow could be struck at civil service re- 
orm. That the impressive event of Mr. Pearson’s death, so soon 
after this great injury to the public service suffered in his person, 
and his own words, uttered in his last illness, that he had “spent his 
life fighting the spoils system,” call upon all friends of reform to ex- 
press their strongest disapproval of this action. 


Charles Eliot Norton was elected president in place of Mr. Asa P. 
Morse, resigned, on account of ill health, The executive committee 
and other officers of last year were re-elected. 





RESOLUTIONS OF THE PHILADELPHIA ASSO- 
CIATION. : 


Resolved, That the conscientious labors and public services of the 
late HENRY G. PEARSON rendered in the efficient administration of 
the important and difficult office of postmaster of the city of New 
York command our warmest approbation and appreciation, and mark 


him as a fitting type of a public officer thoroughly devoted to the 
duties of his position; 


That we desire hereby to record our high regard for his unselfish 


work in accomplishing so fully as he did the beneficent results of a 
sound administration based on real merit and efficiency ; 


That the removal of a public servant so qualified and efficient, and 
the appointment of a successor prominent chiefly as a party politi- 
cian, indicates that this important office is again to be employed as 
a reward for partisan service ; 

And that we recognize in this action of the administration a blow 
at civil service reform that demands the hearty condemnation of 
every friend of the cause. 

Resolved, That the recent address of BisHop H. C. Porrer in 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York City, on the morning of the Washing- 
ton Inaugural Centenary, was a courageous, timely, truthful, and 
effective presentation of the evil effects upon our government and 
country of the iniquitous spoils system; 

That we recognize in this address a conscientious exercise of a 
solemn and important duty on the part of a minister of the gospel to 
raise his voice as a public teacher and guide against a giant evil and 
national sin, and emphatically rebuke and warn those most clearly 
responsible for its continuance ; 

That we most heartily commend his example to the ministers of the 
Church in general, to the end that the national conscience may be 
aroused to the proper conception of the evils of a system of national 
brigandage and plunder; and that the hundreds of thousands of pro- 
fessing Christians who connive at or join in or become a part of such 
a system may be brought to see its brutal selfishness, its treachery, 














its deceit, its utter immorality, and its debauching and demoralizing 
effects upon both the government and the governed. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to acquaint the 
members of this Association with the proposal of the Civil Service 
Reform League to erect a monument to the late Postmaster Pearson, 
and to collect subscription for the same. 





THE ADDRESS OF CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE MARYLAND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSO- 
CIATION, MAY 25, 1889, ON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM UNDER 
PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


After stating that a President should not be judged by his pledges, 
—whether they mean more or whether they mean less,— but by stand- 
ards of right and wrong, Mr. Bonaparte went on to say: — 


The President is simply an agent, who agrees, in return for a large salary 
and a position of great consequence, to do certain necessary work for the 
people. To aid him in doing this work, he is allowed to choose a great 
many inferior agents, all of whom are paid by his and their common em- 
ployer. This privilege he can of course misuse, just as he may conceivably 
misappropriate some of his principal’s property necessarily placed in his 
keeping; but the immorality is as plain in the one case as in the other. 
Among honest men there can be no difference of opinion as to what he 
ought to do. No one wuuld for a moment question that the superintendent 
of a store, or a factory, or a railroad, is bound to choose his subordinates 
solely with a view to their fitness for their allotted tasks, and that, if he were 
to choose them because they shared his opinions as to matters having noth- 
ing to do with their work, or because they had done or might do him or 
others favors, he would be simply unfaithful and dishonest. Civil service 
reformers demand, and demand only, that this fundamental principle of good 
faith and fair dealing b2 observed by the nation’s first cfficer in the nation’s 
business; and it is not harsh criticism to say that during the past three 
months General Harrison has already so failed to observe it that, if he were 
the agent of any prudent private employer, he would be removed from his 
place. A few words will illustrate my meaning. He earns a part of his 
salary by seeing that the mails are properly conveyed and distributed, and, 
as a means to this end, chooses, directly or indirectly, a large army of post- 
masters scattered all over the country. The duties of a postmaster have 
just as much and just as little to do with politics as those of an Adams Ex- 
press agent or a Western Union Telegraph operator. How long would 
either of these corporations put up with a general manager who changed his 
subordinates by thousands because they didn’t think as he did about the 
tariff, or because the hangers-on of his party wanted their places? Yet the 
Administration has done and is doing this with unprecedented rapidity and 
on a gigantic scale; and there is every reason to expect that the work will go 
on, at least until the raw material runs out. When there are no more Dem- 
ocratic postmasters to change, it is possible, but by no means certain, that 
unjust and unnecessary changes among postmasters may cease. It is a 
calumny to say that this breach of public trust is demanded by the Repub- 
lican party. Ina great majority of cases, a great majority of the Republican 
patrons of a post-office either prefer that no change be made or are utterly 
indifferent on the subject. When Mr. Veazey began turning out capable 
and experienced letter-carriers, nine-tenths of the Democrats these served 
were ready to protest; and,if Mr. Brown’s successor shall imitate Mr. 
Veazey, nine-tenths of the Republicans will do as muc’ for the carriers who 
now serve them well. No sensible man outside of office-seekers and office- 
brokers cares a straw whether his letters are taken up or brought to him by 
a Republican or a Democrat, though he may well care a good deal whether 
they are handled by an experienced officer or a raw recruit. And, when one 
considers how much unhappiness the loss or delay of a single letter may 
entail, it is impossible to think without indignation that to-day hundreds of 
greenhorns are blundering through their apprenticeship over the people’s 
mails only to gratify the petty interests or petty spites of the little bosses 
who “have claims” upon the medium-sized bosses, who “have claims” 
upon the big bosses, who “ have claims” upon the Administration. 

The only excuse attempted for this miserable business is worthy of it. 
We are told that subordinates should be “in accord” or “in sympathy” or 
“in harmony” with their chiefs, and that the service will suffer if the former 
have, in political antagonism, a motive to bring discredit on the latter. This 
shallow sophism has been repeated so often that a good many well-meaning 
but nar:ow-minded people have learned it by rote, and use it as a sort of 
opiate for their consciences when they wish, as partisans, to justify some- 
thing which, as honest men, they know to be wrong: very much as some 
voters, in a sense respectable, here stand by Rasin because the Know-Noth- 
ings were so bad; or Gorman, because they don’t like what Federal office- 
holders did during or after the war; or Higgins and Thomas, because 
Republicans once deprived citizens of their votes; or the Democratic City 
Government, because the last Republican one was wasteful and corrupt. If 
we did not see these men try, with some measure of success, to persuade 
themselves that self-contradictory fallacies were arguments, we might find it 
hard to believe that any one was really misled by this talk about “accord” 
and “harmony”; but, however this may be, we have good proof that the 
President is not misled by it. He has intrusted very much the most impor- 
tant matter of public business for which he has to provide to a Mr. George 
H. Bates. The wisdom of this gentleman’s appointment I do not propose 
to discuss ; but he is entirely “out of harmony ” with the Secretary of State, 
since he not only is a Democrat, but believes, according to his articles in the 
Century, that the present tariff requires radical revision, if our commerce is 
to revive. Yet there'seems to have been no apprehension lest he should 


intentionally render the negotiations at Berlin abortive to mortify or dis- 
credit Mr. Blaine. Since he agreed with his superior about Samoa, his opin- 
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ions as to other matters were allowed to take care of themselves, which 
sufficiently shows that Mr. Harrison is not so nearly an imbecile as to think 
that Democratic officials cannot be trusted to sort letters because on 
questions as little connected with their daily work as the problems of plane- 
tary physics they disagree with Mr. Wanamaker. It-would be much more 
reasonable for him to require all office-hclders to be Presbyterians than to 
require them to be Republicans: it may be and has been plausibly argued 
that a man’s opinions as to election, predestination, and free-will, may affect 
the morality of his daily life, and therefore his fitness for any employment, 
while no one but “a fool absolute” would say the same of his opinions 
about free trade or States’ rights. 

For these abuses, of which the Post-office Department furnishes most and 
the worst, but not all, I lay the blame not on Bell or Clarkson or Tanner or 
any underling, but on the President, whose business it is to keep his own 
appointees in order, and who is bound to know what they are doing. True, 
he is not responsible for the cynical impudence or callous brutality dis- 
played in any particular dismissal by some — petty tyrant, insolent with 
the intoxication of a little brief authority. But he put these gentry where 
they are, and he knew or ought to have known that they would act as they 
have acted, after their kind; and, moreover, he has made his record in 
a crucial case on the question whether the offices belong to the politicians 
or to the people. It has been asked whether the late Henry G. Pearson 
had “a vested right to be always postmaster of New York.” He hadn't. 
He had some “ vested rights,” a right to protection from calumny open and 
covert, a right to public gratitude for long and faithful public service, and 
these rights have been shamefully violated; but neither he nor any one else 
had a right, “vested” or other, to the office he held, or to any office. The 
people of the whole country —for in no proper sense was his a local office — 
had a “vested right” to the best man that could be found for the place; 
and eight years’ experience had both made and shown him to be that man. 
There was indeed an objection to his reappointment, which was unknown to 
both his enemies and his friends, and underestimated by himself: he had 
exhausted his strength and contracted a mortal disease in working for the 
people. If Mr. Harrison really foresaw the unexpectedly rapid progress of 
this malady, as some of his apologists now say he did, and therefore thought 
that Pearson ought to be turned off to die, somewhat on the principle of 
Cato’s advice to sell worn-out slaves with the other rubbish of a farm, he 
may deserve credit for his superiority to humanitarian prejudice; but the 
people were entitled to have him choose for the place one of the worthy 
subordinates whom the dying postmaster had educated to succeed him. 
When he appointed an ordinary professional politician, personally, perhaps, 
a man of good repute, but acceptable to some of the most dangerous and 
odious men in the country, he forsook the cause of good government. For, 
after all, the proper management of the New York post-office, however 
grave a matter of public concern, is altogether subordinate in importance to 
the thorough eradication from our politics of the men who hounded Pearson 
to his grave. During General Harrison’s military service, it was a safe 
principle of action for him and his superiors to do whatever Lee or Johnson 
or Beauregard didn't want them to do: it is no less plainly his duty now to 
do whatever is particularly disagreeable to men who seek to debauch and 
poison the nation’s political life. We can have no truce or parley with 
these enemies to righteousness. Of them every patriot should say, as did 
the Psalmist: “Do not I hate them that hate thee? Yea, Lord, I hate them 
with a perfect hatred!” 

I have commented on General Harrison with no tenderness for what I 
consider his faults. It is equally my duty to give him such praise as I 
believe to be his due. In the first place, although I speak subject to correc- 
tion as to two or three recently chosen public officers, I think I can truth- 
fully say that as yet he has had no Higgins. I thoroughly disapprove of 
some appointments he has made; but with a single exception, too conspicu- 
ous to need mention, I know of no appointee whose personal integrity has 
been successfully questioned, nor has he as yet selected for office. at least to 
my knowledge, men of criminal records or scandalous lives. This ought to 
be small praise for a President of the United States, but it is more than every 
President has merited. He appears further to have, in the main, accepted 
the principle established, though not applied with entire consistency, by his 
predecessor, of letting officers serve out their statutory terms in the absence 
of any avowable cause of removal. For this he need be credited with no 
higher motives than regard for political expediency and personal comfort, 
but the results may be and already have been of great benefit. For each 
successive administration to be served during a large part of its term by 
subordinates of different politics in positions of importance affords a 
practical refutation to the foolish talk about “accord” and “harmony,” and 
must before long furnish a reasonable definition of “offensive partisanship.” 
A standard of conduct fixed for officers not in political sympathy with their 
superiors will soon be applied by the common sense of the American people 
to those who are; and, if it is once for all practically recognized that office- 
holders must not be politicians, civil service reform will be very nearly an 
accomplished fact. 

The most encouraging feature of the situation, however, is the Presi- 
dent’s apparent intention to really enforce the Civil Service Law. I credit 
him with this intention, not because he has avowed it,—for we have rea- 
son to distrust edifying language on the subject,— but in view of several 
successive acts of, to my mind, decisive significance. His rebuke to the 
Indianapolis postmaster showed that, at all events, he would not let the law 
be defied without subterfuge. His refusal to further postpone its applica- 
tion to the railway mail service showed that the language of his letters of 
acceptance was not meaningless. Finally, he has chosen Civil Service 
Commissioners utterly unsuited to be his active or passive accomplices in 
nullifying the law. Again, it should not be a great merit in a President to 
simply comply with his official oath by executing in letter and spirit a duly 
enacted statute; but, great or small, it is a merit which all Presidents have 
not had. Other postmasters besides Wallace have talked very much as he 
talked without having their mouths shut as his was. The same extension of 
the rules which General Harrison would not postpone for weeks had been 





previously postponed for years, and at least one Civil Service Commis- 
sioner remained such for months after decency, not to mention the good of 
the service, demanded his removal. I say this not to invite a comparison 
which would be odious and might be unjust as well, but to show that 
earnest and unwearied agitation in a good cause produces some effect even 
when it seems wholly sterile. A half-sham execution of the law has not 
been attempted under this Administration, partly, I am willing to believe, 
because the President was sincere in promising a thorough one; but, I 
think at least partly also, because the National League and its affiliated 
associations had made it clear that a half-sham execution did not pay. 


Mr. Bonaparte ended with drawing hope from the improvement of 
the present time over twenty years ago, notwithstanding the acknowl- 
edged degeneracy from the time of Washington. 





BIRDSEYE VIEW. 


Senator Sherman says (April, 1889): “In my opinion there must be 
a change wrought in the prevailing custom of Senators and Represen- 
tatives pressing the chief Executive of this country for offices. It is 
all wrong, and contrary to the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 
The men who framed that instrument never expected or intended 
that Congressmen should try to bring pressure to bear upon the Pres- 
Pc for the purpose of inducing him to make appointments in their 
avor.” 


Attorney-General Miller, while recently in Indianapolis, said: “ In 
all the appointments made or to be made under this Administration, 
the two requisites are that the prize-winner shall be, first: a good 
man; second, a good Republican.” 


At a recent meeting of the Young Men’s Republican Club at Provi- 
dence, R.I., Lieutenant-Governor J. Q. A. Brackett, of Massachusetts, 
said that the power of the President to make appointments, instead 
of being an element of strength, was an element of weakness for a 
party, for it was bound to make enemies. In his judgment, it would 
be far better if there were civil service appointments based upon 
competitive examination. Any other method would bring no end to 
the trouble. Moreover, the present system prevented the President 
giving proper care to other and far more important duties.—Boston 
flerald. 


That the appointments in the railway mail service during the sus- 
pension of the civil service rules were not, out West, of the good 
character of most of those in New England, can be seen from the 
following: “Two hundred and seventy-six dismissals from the rail- 
way mail service reached the superintendent of the tenth division at 
St. Paul in one batch. The first man out had made the best record 
of any clerk in Dakota. Of the new men, the train conductor found 
one drunk on the floor of the car, surrounded by the débris of 
his mail.” 


Senator Edmunds says in the June Moruwm: “It would be an 
astonishing spectacle, and one everybody would contemn, if at every 
change of directors in a great railroad or manufacturing corporation 
all the station agents, engineers, line-men, and operators should be 
dismissed in order to make places for successors whose political or 
other opinions were supposed to be like those of the new board of 
directors. The business of the government is of common interest to 
every one of its citizens, and, to be successful, must be conducted 
upon the same principles and by the same general methods that are 
found to be wise and adequate in private affairs; and in these the 
man would be thought demented who should maintain that the views 
of the station agents or engineers or factory workmen on the subject 
of protection or woman suffrage, or any other of the questions of 
public consideration, make them any more or less fitted for or entitled 
to employment.” 


Senator Washburn: “ My opinion is, however, that the party in 
power is weakened by patronage. The wrath of the disappointed 
more than offsets the work of the men who are favored with place. 
Seriously, I think the patronage question is the rock that is most 
likely to wreck the administration of to-day.” 


Mr. Blaine at Baltimore, May 15: “I was not advised that I was 
to make a speech, nor did I expect to make one. In the presence of 
so many Democrats, I cannot speak of party matters; but I will say 
that you have in the presidential chair a man who will administer 
this government in a non-partisan way. Before Democrats and 
Republicans, he will recognize that the highest and most honorable 
career is to be a good citizen of the United States.” 


The Hon. John R. Lynch, of Mississippi, the brilliant colored 
orator, who long represented his district in Congress, and is now at 
the head of the Republican State Committee of Mississippi, said 
to-day that he had no fear regarding President Harrison’s policy 
toward the colored men. He has heard the rumors regarding the 
President’s purpose to ignore the blacks and build up a white man’s 
party in the South, but he does not attach much importance to them. 
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“ The President,” said he to the Post correspondent, “ w7// pursue 
no proscriptive policy. Every colored man whom I have recom- 
mended for a fourth-class post-office has been appointed, and some of 
them to very good offices, too.” 


The Philadelphia Press, one of the extremest Republican journals 
of the country, is solicitous touching the office-seekers’ “ pressure ” 
upon the President and his Cabinet. It urges that the rule be 
adopted that every place-holder shall serve out his term, and that 
this “ would bring all places within the review of each administration 
during its term, but would tend to relieve it from the present conges- 
tion at the beginning.” 


Senator John J. Ingalls says: “ There is little doubt that incumbents 
in this State and in the country, generally, will be permitted to serve 
out their terms except where allegations of personal or official mis- 
conduct are made and sustained. The precedents established by 
Cleveland will not be violated, especially where Republican predeces- 
sors were permitted to remain until their terms expired. | impres- 
sion is that the President regards himself as bound in honor to 
adhere to the general principles which have been announced in our 
national platforms in the two last campaigns. Many postmasters 
were appointed in Kansas and other States during the last year of 
Cleveland’s administration, and confirmed by the Senate, who will 
thus remain in office until near the close of Harrison’s term, unless the 
policy should be changed, which does not seem probable. The result 
will be, however, that, before the close of the administration, all the 
offices will be in the hands of Republicans, and the precedent will 
then have become so firmly established that, even should he be suc- 
ceeded by a Democratic President, the Republican officials will be 
permitted to remain; and, practically, the result will be that removals 
except for cause, hereafter, will be the exception, and not the rule. It 
is, perhaps, unnecessary for me to say that with these methods I am 
not insympathy. I am confident that the precedent is pernicious, and 
that the attempt to make the government impersonal, should it suc- 
ceed, will not be so much a reform as a revolution.” 


The removal announced yesterday of Postmaster John F. Kelly 
of Jersey City, who was appointed about a year ago by President 
Cleveland, is a sad disappointment to the people who have been 
praising President Harrison for his reported resolution not to remove 
postmasters of the higher grade until the expiration of the four years’ 
term for which they were appointed. Mr. Kelly’s predecessor, Post- 
master John D. Gopsill, an efficient officer, although a partisan of the 
most “offensive” sort, was retained in office until the expiration of 
his full term, which continued during the first three years of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s administration. Strenuous efforts were made 
during that period to induce the President to remove him before his 
term expired; but, although Jersey City is the stronghold of New 
Jersey Democracy, they all failed. Since Postmaster Kelly assumed 
the office the service has been bettered in many conspicuous ways. 
A more efficient postal service has never been seen in Jersey’ City 
than the one it at present enjoys. More frequent and quicker deliv- 
eries are made, the post-office itself has been enlarged, extra facilities 
have been added, and in every way the service has been improved. 
Notwithstanding this, the Democratic postmaster has been allowed 
to hold his office for barely one year of the four for which he was 
appointed, and a Republican “worker,” Colonel “Sam” D. Dickin- 
son, has been appointed in his place. No charges were preferred 
against Mr. Kelly, further than that he was a Democrat. “Sam” 
Dickinson is a Republican politician of the Simon-pure stripe. He 
is a chronic office-holder; and, although in the petitions that were 
sent to President Harrison, Mr. Gopsill, the old postmaster, had the 
support of by far the majority of business men among the Republi- 
cans, Dickinson won on account of his “ pull with the boys "—Mew 
York Evening Post. 


Colonel Erhart, collector at New York, says: “I am pretty well 
wound up here with civil service rules; but, even if I were not, I 
want it understood that it is too late in life for me to begin to resort 
to subterfuges. I want everybody in this building and the people 
outside of it, also, to become perfectly familiar with my intentions. 
I will obey every law on the statute books. I will not resort to mean 
advantage to dismiss Democrats. An honorable error in work will 
be overlooked. I will not jump with elation and exhilaration at 
straws that will give me the legal right to dismiss them. I will not 
seize trivial opportunities to snap a Democrat’s head off; and, the 
quicker this is known, the more satisfactory the situation will be to 
me and everybody associated with me.” 

His secretary, in referring to removals, says: “As soon as we 
have singled out a man, some good Republican steps in and asks for 
his retention. It shows that the Civil Service Law ought to be ex- 
tended to cover even messengers. All this talk about civil service 
being a humbug is refuted by these unpartisan efforts to keep men in 
simply because they have been there, and know their duties. The 
greater number of custom-house positions require no exceptional 
intelligence or ability, but merely experience, which is only to be had 
by letting men stay in.” 
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CRIMINALS IN OFFICE. 


Sir,— I observe by this paper that our civil service reform (?) ad- 
ministration has appointed one Alexander R. Morrison a special 
agent of the Interior Department for New Mexico. Mr. Morrison 
has seen public service before. He was marshal for New Mexico 
during the Arthur administration, being removed by Cleveland in 
May, 1885. On settlement of his accounts with the Treasury De- 
partment, Mr. Morrison was found to be near twelve thousand dol- 
lars short. A suit is now pending in New Mexico against Mr. Mor- 
rison and his bondsmen to recover this shortage. It may be 
supposed that his new appointment is a slight testimonial for his 
former faithful services to the government. It is certainly a some- 
what new and novel way to treat defaulters. I suppose Brother 
Benjamin is following the Scriptural injunction of punishing evil 
doers by heaping coals of fire on their heads. Perhaps the idea is 
to give Morrison a chance to get money out of the public treasury 
to pay what he owes the government. Whatever the idea may be, it 
looks very strange to honest people to see faithless officials, who 
have heretofore robbed the government, given opportunities to repeat 
the operation. B. 

Indianapolis, May 5. 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 


Here is a partial record of the career of Robert Smalls, one of the 
office-holders of South Carolina. It is taken from the report of the 
Joint Investigating Committee on Public Frauds, in their report made 
to the South Carolina Assembly at the regular sessions of 1877-78. 

Josephus Woodruff, then clerk of the Senate, testified that, in con- 
sideration of Smalls’s vote to support a joint resolution appropriating 
$200,000 to pay the claim of the Republican Printing Company, he 
gave Smalls a check for $5,000, payable to cash or bearer. L. W. 
Zealy, cashier of the South Carolina Bank and Trust Company, 
testified that Journal A, 437, showed that Smalls indorsed and pre- 
sented said check on the same day, Jan. 18, 1872, and that it was 
placed to his credit. 

The records of the court will show that for this offence Smalls was 
tried before a Republican judge and a jury, the majority of whom 
were Republicans and of his own race, and was found guilty, sen- 
tenced to two years in the penitentiary, and subsequently pardoned 
by Governor Hampton. 

Smalls’s notorious record was fully made known to the President 
long before the appointment was made. In addition to a statement 
of these facts, a protest against his appointment was forwarded to 
Washington. ‘This protest contained the names of a majority of the 
representative men, the largest tax-payers, and the city council of 
Beaufort. In spite of this action of the citizens and the official 
record of this man, he has been appointed collector of the Port of 
Beaufort, S.C. S.C. 


CiviL SERVICE REFORM FROM THE PuULPIT.— A movement has 
been initiated which promises large results for civil service reform. 
It originated in Philadelphia, and contemplates bringing the power of 
the pulpit and the country’s moral sense to bear on purifying public 
affairs and detaching politics from patronage. It is proposed that 
the clergy of all denominations preach to their congregations next 
Thanksgiving Day upon the principles of civil service reform in their 
religious bearing. The idea has been warmly approved by George 
William Curtis, Carl Schurz, and Wayne MacVeagh. All branches 
of the Christian Church — Catholic and Protestant —will have an 
opportunity of responding to the appeal and taking part in this im- 
portant work. The Springfield Republican says that Bishop Thomas 
M. Clark, of Rhode Island, commended the suggestion to the con- 
vention of his diocese a few days ago. Other bishops of the Episco- 


| pal Church,— Huntington of Central New York, Whitaker of Penn- 


sylvania, Bissell of Vermont, Whipple of Minnesota, Quintard of 
Tennessee, Scarborough of New Jersey, Tuttle of Missouri, Cole- 
man of Delaware,— many clergymen of that Church, among them 
Phillips Brooks of Boston, S. D. McConnell and T. F. Davies of 
Philadelphia, leading men in the Presbyterian Church, including ex- 
President McCosh and President Patton of Princeton College, Dean 
J. G. Murray of that college, Professors Green, Aiken, Warfield, and 
Hodge of Princeton Theological Seminary, and Dr. Howard Crosby 
of New York, indorse the plan, and promise to assist its fulfilment. 
Bishop Huntington replied to the request made of him as follows : — 


The measure you propose for bringing to the attention and the conscience 
of the people of the country the righteous reform in which you are engaged 
not only commends itself to my judgment, but it falls in with convictions 
which have long been vital and strong in my mind. Supreme above all 
political questions in the nation is the question between right and wrong, 
integrity and corruption, honor and greediness, in the national character. 
Who shall deal with it, if not the ministers of Christ,—the Master of so- 
ciety and King of men? What have prophets and teachers to do, if not to 


— the principles of that Master and so to serve the kingdom of that 
ing? 


